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MUSIC FOR THE FAMILY 


LEONA RINGERING* 


Few people question the statement 
that music is beautiful and that one 
ought to enjoy it, yet not many 
people act upon it. The degree of 
interest varies widely. As a family 
affair its appreciation or performance 
can bring much added pleasure and 
meaning to living. Planned listening 
may lead to active participation as 
a group or the discovery of hidden 
talent. 


In encouraging an interest in music 
certain obstacles are immediately evi- 
dent. Music has no place in the 
nation’s credo of success, rather it is 
sometimes ridiculed. It is often refer- 
red to as an activity for the wealthy. 
The nature of the art itself, its vague- 
ness, makes it’s appreciation some- 
thing that must be cultivated. A 
sculptor or an artist deals with an 
object. An author tells a story related 
to life. Music does neither, but going 
beyond either it can have a personal, 
an individual meaning for each of 
you. 

In spite of these difficulties there 
is evidence of hope for the future in 
the increasing number of people at- 
tending concerts, taking part in lis- 
tening programs, and buying records. 
Music courses in our colleges have 
shown an increased enrollment during 
the past few years. Great strides have 
been made in bringing records and 
record players within the range of 
the average budget. Many public li- 
braries have added records to their 
ever increasing list of free services. 

The appreciation and enjoyment of 
music in the home is what we are 
concerned with in this demonstration. 
The recordings presented can serve 
as landmarks from the vast amount 
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of material available. They present 
no more than a bird’s-eye view. An 
entire program could be built around 
any one group. 


Listening really begins in the nurs- 
ery. How can any parent not sing 
to a baby? And how meaningful 
those sounds and words far beyond 
the infant’s comprehension can be. 
By the age of three, records such as 
the “Nursery Songs” or “Children’s 
Overture” can be used successfully. 
The melodies become familiar. Listen 
to these rhymes in simple musical 
arrangement. It is well in buying 
nursery rhyme recordings to select 
those that have tunes separated by 
bands. This gives ease in replaying 
favorites, which you will surely be 
asked to do. 


It is not too early for the child to 
become familiar with instruments. 
Listen to this introduction to the 
tone quality of instruments of the 
orchestra in “Instruments of the Or- 
chestra.” On the lighter side, there is 
“Tubby the Tuba”. Tubby is a fat, 
friendly young tuba, but very slow 
and very awkward. Here’s how he 
learned to play. Another splendid ex- 
ample of the use of tone quality is 
the orchestral folk tale, “Peter and 
the Wolf.” Basil Rathbone is the very 
effective story-teller. “Each character 
of the tale is represented by a corre- 
sponding instrument in the orchestra: 
the bird by a flute, the duck by an 
oboe, the cat by a clarinet staccato 
in low register, the grandfather by a 
bassoon, the wolf by three horns, 
Peter by the string quartette, the 
shooting of the hunters by the kettle- 
drums and the bass drum.” 


Many recordings tie up with chil- 
dren’s books and can give a fourth 
dimension to the reading of the story. 
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As tastes and interests develop the 
appreciation of more complex melo- 
dies and harmonies should go hand 
in hand. “The Witch’s Waltz” from 
Hansel and Gretel and Strauss’ “Till 
Eulenspiegel.” 

Folk songs are an expression of the 
spirit and temperament of any people, 
whether it be our own mountaineer 
or one from a far-off land. Under- 
standing of the earth’s problems may 
well be aided through the “language 
of music.” Let’s play “Abschied von 
Liben” (Departure from Life). This 
is in patriotic mood—a Tyrolean hero 
has rallied his people in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to preserve their free- 
dom. Then an Austrian folk-song in 
lighter vein, “Der Spate Abend” (One 
Beautiful Evening). 

All music has a melody, but not 
all of it has a good tune. Melody is 
present in the simplest folk song and 
the most sophisticated symphony. 
The first time you hear a selection 
concentrate on that melody, never 
mind anything else about it. Repeti- 
tion will add other component parts 
and make the selection your property 
in its entirety. It’s only the rare book 
that can be read twice but only very 
bad music cannot be heard twice. I 
have narrowed down the balance of 
our listening hour to three selections. 
For a few moments of quiet enjoy- 
ment listen to Debussy’s “Claire de 
Lune.” After this transition listen to 
DeFalla’s “Ritual Dance of Fire’, 
modern Spanish music with animated 
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rhythm. It pictures one of the native 
dances of Spain. 


Concluding the program are selec- 
tions from the greatest of symphonic 
masters, Beethoven. His “Symphony 
in C minor’ (The Fate Symphony) 
is considered by most scholars the 
best example of symphonic writing 
ever produced. Beethoven did not 
write for the college graduate. He 
wrote for the public of amateurs and 
lay people. He was anxious to gain 
recognition and earn money. This 
symphony was written at a time when 
Beethoven was very unhappy, but 
more or less resigned to his fate. The 
first four notes which seem to say 
‘fate knocks at the door’ also have 
the rhythm of the Morse code letter 
V for victory. This accounts for the 
number’s popularity during wartime. 
The first movement is built around 
the four opening notes. ... In the 
second movement we have this lovely 
theme with variations. ... And now 
the finale, a very triumphant move- 
ment. It suggests that Beethoven is 
master of his fate. 


For the fullest enjoyment of music 
in the family group begin with what 
you enjoy most and be honest with 
yourself in that. Let tastes, under- 
standing and pleasure grow unstifled. 
In sharing appreciation with each 
other there will develop a kinship of 
spirit and a growth in perception of 
what we term the Good Life. Let 
music play a part in making these 
values a part of your family heritage. 


THE ILLINOIS JUNIOR HISTORIAN 


DONALD F. TINGLEy* 


For the past two decades there has 
been a marked revival of interest in 
local history. This is not a mere in- 
crease in antiquarianism as compared 
to solid historical scholarship but a 


*Tilinois State Historical Library, Springfield. 


realization that local history is iden- 
tical with national history. Study of 
the economic, social and cultural 
history of the nation has become al- 
most unmanageable for the scholar 
because of the sheer bulk of materials 
with which he must work. Realizing 
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this the student of these branches of 
our national history have turned to 
detailed, regional studies. These re- 
gional histories can be used as a basis 
for generalizing the history of the 
United States. This revival led to the 
formation of such groups as The 
American Association for State and 
Local History and its publication 
American Heritage. 

During the same period as this rise 
of interest in local history there has 
arisen also a feeling that the public 
schools are not teaching enough local 
history. The reasons given by school 
men for this decline of the teaching 
of state and local history range from 
the plea that it is crowded out by 
other things to lack of a good text- 
book and adequate supplementary 
material. Whatever the reason for 
this decline of the teaching of state 
and local history most of the state 
historical societies have been dissatis- 
fied and have started some sort of 
program to interest the boys and girls 
of their respective states in com- 
munity and state history. This pro- 
gram varies with the state. In Ohio 
it takes the form of radio programs 
and study kits which are mailed to 
the schools. In Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota a children’s magazine is pro- 
vided in which the articles are written 
by adults. In Texas and Illinois a 
program of study is provided with a 
magazine in which the children write 
the articles and do the illustrations. 
In Texas the program operates on 
the senior high school level. In IIli- 
nois the program is aimed at junior 
high school students. 

The Illinois Junior Historian is a 
monthly magazine of Illinois history 
sponsored by the Illinois State His- 
torical Society in the belief that a 
knowledge of local history is essential 
to intelligent citizenship. The pro- 
gram was conceived in the early 
months of 1947 by John H. Hauberg 
of Rock Island, a past president of 
the Illinois State Historical Society 
and O. Fritiof Ander, professor of 
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history at Augustana College. Such 
a program was believed necessary by 
these men because the study of local 
and state history in Illinois had de- 
clined so markedly during the pre- 
vious two decades. 

Mr. Hauberg presented the plan to 
various teachers of the Rock Island 
area who told him that since the 
children were just about to go upon 
their summer vacation, nothing could 
be done. Undaunted by this opinion, 
Mr. Hauberg invited twenty boys 
and girls from Central Junior High 
School in Rock Island to his home, 
and over refreshments, plans were 
made for the study of local history 
during the summer. Mr. Hauberg 
showed the children his excellent li- 
brary of Illinois history and his col- 
lection of manuscripts and notes on 
various phases of Illinois history. The 
following autumn the idea was pre- 
sented to the Illinois State Historical 
Society. The membership of this or- 
ganization agreed to sponsor the 
publication at no profit. In the six 
years since this beginning, the J/linois 
Junior Historian has grown until it 
reaches thousands of boys and girls 
in hundreds of schools and libraries 
all over the state. 

The study of the past is essential 
to the understanding of the present. 
James M. Barrie, the British novelist 
and dramatist, once wrote “If we 
unlock the rooms of the far past we 
can peer in and see ourselves busily 
occupied in beginning to become you 
and me.” The action of the present 
and future cannot be guided by the 
past since the conditions are never 
quite the same. The past can, how- 
ever, be useful in understanding how 
we arrived at the present. Emerson 
stated the proposition by saying, 
“The use of history is to give value 
to the present hour and its duty.” 
The study of local history will bring 
meaning to the things which one sees 
around him every day. In spite of 
the mobility of the population, a 
large share of Americans live and die 
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in the communities where they are 
born. Provincialism should be avoided 
but any community will be a better 
place to live if its citizens take pride 
in it. An interest in its past will 
stimulate such a pride. 

History is always made by the 
common people. Heroes are interest- 
ing but the actions of the little man 
are the basis of a democracy. The 
success or failure of a democracy 
depends upon the individual and his 
action.. The school child must be 
educated to understand this. In the 
study of local history the child can 
go into the past in some detail. This 
detail will show the importance of 
the individual. The study of the 
community and the individuals who 
constitute it must not be isolated but 
must be made the key to under- 
standing the nation and the world. 
The individuals who made a com- 
munity may have been of small im- 
portance of themselves but thousands 
like them made a great state and a 
great nation. The study of the com- 
munity can be a yardstick, a point of 
reference, in the study of our civil- 
ization. 

The study of local history is es- 
sential to education for democracy. 
There are incidental values accruing 
from the program centering around 
the Illinois Junior Historian which 
are almost as important and as badly 
needed by the school child today. 
These are the ability to search out 
information independently and the 
ability to write creatively. It makes 
sense, educationally speaking, that, 
in assigning children something to 
write, it is more practical to give 
them a topic that is somewhat famil- 
iar and about which they can readily 
find interesting factual information 
from which to build their essay. In 
addition to this the Junior Historian 
program can furnish the child with 
an interest which, if carried over into 
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adult life, can provide a life-long 
avocation through affiliation with his 
local and state historical society. 
Local history is a program that can 
be afforded by any community and 
individual. The material for research 
is easily accessible to every one and 
a local historical society can be or- 
ganized with little funds. The re- 
sources of public libraries can be 
utilized in the collection of materials 
relating to local history. In Decem- 
ber, 1952 a plea was made in ILLI- 
NOIS LIBRARIES by O. Fritiof 
Ander for libraries to collect such 
material. Professor Ander believes 
that it is a duty of the public library 
to collect and preserve such material. 

For the most part the Junior His- 
torian program has been promoted 
with the schools where large numbers 
of students can be reached, boys and 
girls who are under the supervision 
of teachers who can direct their work. 
Libraries can also be an important 
link in the study of local history. 
Histories of towns, cities, and counties 
are frequently found in the public 
libraries. These are a necessary be- 
ginning to any student who wishes 
to study local history. It is possible 
that library staffs might sponsor 
Junior Historian clubs or contests of 
writing local history of the young- 
sters of the proper age. In any case 
the Junior Historian is good reading 
for boys and girls of eleven to thir- 
teen years. Every library should have 
this publication in its juvenile de- 
partment. 

The Junior Historian is published 
monthly October through May. The 
subscription rate is $1.25 per year for 
a single subscription, 75 cents per 
subscription in groups of ten or more 
to the same address, and 20 cents for 
a single copy. Inquiries and subscrip- 
tions should be addressed to the 
Illinois Historical Society, Centennial 
Building, Springfield, II. 
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RECENT BOOKS OF INTEREST TO THE SMALL 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY* 


Accountant’s office manual, by C. S. Rockey. Prentice, 1952. $6.35. 

Advertising agency practice, by I. Graham. Harper, 1952. $4.50. 

Advertising at the crossroads, federal regulation vs. voluntary controls, by M. A. Geller. 
Ronald, 1952. $5.00. 

America in crisis, ed. by D. Aaron. Knopf, 1952. $4.00. 

American economic system, by F. D. Newbury. McGraw, 1950. $5.50. 

American pipe lines, by G. S. Wolbert. University of Oklahoma press, 1952. $3.50. 

Art in modern architecture, by E. Bitterman. Reinhold, 1952. $10.00. 

Art of communicating ideas, by W. J. Grace. Devin-Adair, 1952. $5.00. 

Association management, by J. C. Patterson. Harper, 1952. $3.00. 

Automotive electrical systems, by I. Frazee. American Technical Society, 1952. $4.90. 

Automotive maintenance and trouble shooting, by I. Frazee. American technical society, 
1952. $4.75. 

Backdoor to war, by C. C. Tansill. Regnery, 1952. $6.50. 

Baseball is their business, ed. by H. Rosenthal. Random house, 1952. $2.50. 

Beet-sugar economics, edited by R. H. Cottrell. Caxton, 1952. $5.00. 

Best advice on how to write, ed. by G. Munson. Hermitage, 1952. $3.50. 

Blood, oil, and sand, by R. Brock. World, 1952. $3.50. 

Bloody Williamson, by P. Angle. Knopf, 1952. $4.00. 

Book about American politics, by G. Stimpson. Harper, 1952. $4.95. 

British socialist ill-fare state, by C. Palmer. Caxton, 1952. $6.00. 

Broadcast operator’s handbook, by H. E. Ennes. 2nd edition. Rider, 1952. $5.25. 

Broadcasting: radio and television, by H. L. Ewebank. Harper, 1952. $4.50. 

Built of men, the story of Indiana cooperatives, by I. H. Hull. Harper, 1952. $3.00. 

Business be damned, by E. Jordan. Schuman, 1952. $4.00. 

Business cycles and forecasting, by E. C. Bratt. Irwin, 1948. $6.00. 

Businesspaper publishing practice, by J. Elfenbein. Harper, 1952. $6.00. 

Cabinetmakers treasury, by F. E. Hoard. Macmillan, 1952. $6.00. 

California Farm Organizations, by Clarke A. Chambers. University of California Press, 
1952. $3.75. 

Cavalcade of justice, by B. O’Donnell. Macmillan, 1952. $3.00. 

Commercial art techniques, by S. R. Maurello. Tudor, 1952. $3.00. 

Commercial bank activities in urban mortgage financing, by C. F. Behrens. National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1952. $2.50. 

Commonwealth of man, by F. L. Schuman. Knopf, 1952. $5.00. 

Community press in an urban setting, by M. Janowitz. Free Press, 1952. $3.50. 

Congress at work, by S. K. Bailey. Holt, 1952. $5.00. 

Cooperative movement and some of its problems, by P. H. Casselman. Philosophical 
Library, 1952. $2.50. 

Creating an industrial civilization, by E. Staley. Harper, 1952. $4.00. 

Creed for free enterprise, by C. B. Randall. Atlantic, 1952. $2.75. 

Crime without punishment, by G. Reinhardt. Hermitage, 1952. $3.50. 

Decorated book papers, by R. B. Loring, 2nd ed. Harvard University Press, 1952. $3.75. 

Democracy and the economic challenge, by R. M. MaclIver. Knopf, 1952. $2.50. 

Design for point of sale, by Ladislar Sutnar. Pelligrini & Cudahy, 1952. $8.50. 

Design of insulated buildings for various climates, by Tyler Stewart Rogers. F. W. Dodge, 
1951. $5.50. 


us * Compiled by Grace M. Murray, Head, Adult Education Unit, and J. L. McAdam, Illinois State 
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Early American architecture, by H. Morrison. Oxford University Press, 1952. $12.50. 

Economic anthropology, by M. J. Herskovits. Knopf, 1952. $7.50. 

Economic development of the United States, by J. R. Craf. McGraw, 1952. $5.00. 

Economics for the power age, by S. Nearing. Day, 1952. $3.00. 

Economic forces in American history, by G. Soule. Sloane, 1952. $6.00. 

Economics of American manufacturing, by E. L. Allen. Holt, 1952. $6.95. 

Economics of New England, by S. Harris. Harvard University Press, 1952. $4.75. 

Electric arc welding, by J. B. Austin. American Technical Society, 1952. $2.85. 

Electrical measurements, by F. K. Harris. Wiley, 1952 $8.00. 

Electronics everywhere, by A. M. Low. Day, 1952. $2.50. 

Essentials of selling, edited by C. W. Lewis. 2nd ed. Prentice, 1952. $6.00. 

Ethics of redistribution, by B. DeJouvenel. Cambridge University Press, 1952. $1.75. 

Everyday automobile repairs, by W. H. Crouse. Revised edition. McGraw, 1952. $4.00. 

Every dollar counts, the story of the American department store, by M. Hess. Fairchild, 
1952. $2.50. ; 

Farmer’s handbook, by J. White. 2nd edition. University of Oklahoma Press, 1952. $4.95. 

Federal grants and the business cycle, by J. A. Maxwell. National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1952. $2.00. 

Fire insurance, by R. Riegel, 3rd edition. Prentice, 1940. $3.00. 

Fishing is a cinch, by David V. Reddick. The McBride Co., 1952. $4.75. 

40 key questions about our foreign policy, by H. Hoover. Updegraff Press, 1952. $2.00. 

From trees to paper, the story of newsprint, by H. B. Lent. Macmillan, 1952. $2.75. 

Fundamentals of electronics and control, by M. G. Young. Harper, 1952. $6.00. 

Gas turbine power, by G. M. Dusinberre. International Textbook, 1952. $6.00. 

Group basis of politics, by E. Latham. Cornell University Press, 1952. $3.75. 

Group leadership and democratic action, by F. S. Haiman. Houghton, 1952. $5.50. 

Handbook for group leaders, by A. C. Brown. Woman’s Press, 1952. $3.00. 

Handicraft hobbies for profit, by R. Scharff. McGraw, 1952. $4.00. 

Health resources in the United States, by G. W. Bachman. Brookings Institute, 1952. 
$5.00. 

History of our times, by Editors of Newsweek. Funk, 1952. $6.00. 

Home book of recorded music and sound reproduction, by E. T. Canby. Prentice, 1952. 
$4.50. 

How to get profitabie real estate listings through newspaper advertising, by C. Woessner. 
Prentice, 1952. $4.25. 

How to get the breaks and make the most of them, by H. F. Woods. Funk, 1952. $3.50. 

How to hold and develop customers, by C. B. Roth. Prentice, 1952. $4.25. 

How to operate a shoe store more profitably, by Z. Bendure. Fairchild, 1952. $6.00. 

How to prepare a speech, by I. G. Grimshaw. Woman’s Press, 1952. $2.50. 

How to think about economics, by F. G. Clark. Van Nostrand, 1952. $2.75. 

How to train supervisors, by R. O. Beckman. 4th ed. Harper, 1952. $4.00. 

How to work with groups, by A. Trecker. Woman’s Press, 1952. $3.00. 

How to write advertising that sells, by C. Bedell. 2nd ed. McGraw, 1952. $6.00. 

How you really earn your living, by L. H. Haney. Prentice, 1952. $3.00. 

Invitation to advertising, by K. Groesbeck. Simon, 1952. $3.50. 

Labor in the Soviet Union, by S. M. Schwarz. Praeger, 1952. $6.00. 

Land for tomorrow, the underdeveloped world, by L. D. Stamp. Indiana University Press, 
1952. $4.00. 

Lasser’s business tax guide, by J. K. Lasser. Rev. ed. Simon, 1952. $3.95. 

Law, the science of inefficiency, by W. Seagle. Macmillan, 1952. $3.50. 

Legal status of the tenant farmer in the Southwest, by C. S. Mangum. University of N. 
Carolina Press, 1952. $7.50. 
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Let’s go into politics, by R. E. Baldwin. Macmillan, 1952. $2.75. 
Liberia, America’s African friend, by R. E. Anderson. University of N. Carolina Press, 
1952. $5.00. 


Make money at home, by M. O’Shaughnessy. Country Life Press, 1952. $3.50. 

Makers of modern journalism, by K. Stewart. Prentice, 1952. $6.65. 

Making a film, by L. Anderson. Allen, 1952. $4.00. 

Man’s most dangerous myth, by M. F. Ashley Montague. Harper, 1952. $5.00. 

Man on the assembly line, by C. R. Walker. Harvard University Press, 1952. $3.25. 

Man to man, by B. N. Ward. Caxton, 1952. $4.00. 

Management controls in industrial research organizations, by R. N. Anthony. Harvard 
University, 1952. $6.75. 

Management of industrial inventory, by B. Melnitsky. Conover, 1951. $4.75. 

May God forgive us, by K. W. Welch. Henry Regnier, 1952. $1.50. 

Mechanics of fluids, by G. Murphy. 2nd edition. International Textbook, 1952. $6.00. 

The Model plane manual, by Walter A. Musicians. The McBride Company, 1952. $2.95. 

Morality and administration in democratic government, by P. H. Appleby. Louisiana State 
University Press, 1952. $4.00. 

Morality in American politics, by G. A. Graham. Random, 1952. $3.50. 

Motor freight workshop, by B. F. Conroy. Exposition, 1952. $10.00. 

Narcotics: America’s peril, by W. Ousler. Doubleday, 1952. $3.50. 

Narcotics U.S.A. Edited by P. B. Weston. Greenberg, 1952 $4.00. 

Newspaper reporting, by G. M. Hyde. Prentice, 1952. $6.65. 

Occupational information, by C. L. Shartle. 2nd ed. Prentice, 1952. $5.50. 

Oilmen, by C. Parker. Rinehart, 1952. $1.50. 

Our appointment with destiny, by E. L. Klein. Farrar, 1952. $3.00. 

P. G. and E. of California, the centennial story of Pacific Gas and Electric Company, by 
C. M. Coleman. McGraw, 1952. $4.50. 

Papermaking in pioneer America, by D. Hunter. University of Pennsylvania Press, 1952. 
$6.50. 

Parliamentary law for the layman, by J. F. O’Brien. Harper, 1952. $3.75. 

Pattern design, by H. E. Kiley. 2nd edition. International Textbook, 1952. $4.75. 

Plainclothesman, a handbook of vice and gambling investigation, by F. W. Egen. Green- 
burg, 1952. $3.50. ’ 

Planning and developing the company organization structure, by E. Dale. American 
Management Association, 1952. $3.15. 

Plastics in engineering, by J. Delmonte. 3rd ed. Penton, 1949. $10.00. 

Platform for the American way, by H. L. Lutz. Appleton, 1952. $2.00. 

Politics, presidents and coattails, by M. Moos. Johns Hopkins Press, 1952. $4.90. 

Popular mechanics manual for Chevrolet owners, by C. E. Packer. Popular Mechanics, 
1952. $3.50. 

Practical business letters, by L. E. Frailey. Prentice, 1952. $6.70. 

Practical public relations, by R. F. Harlow. Revised Harper, 1952. $5.00. 

Practical sales psychology, by D. A. Laird. McGraw, 1952. $9.00. 

Price of revolution, by D. W. Brogan. Harper, 1952. $3.50. 

Primer of electronics and radiant energy, by D. P. Caverly. McGraw, 1952. $5.50. 

Product equilibrium under monopolistic competition, by H. Brems. Harvard University 
Press, 1951. $4.50. 

Process of economic growth, by W. W. Rostow. Norton, 1952. $4.50. 

Psychiatry and the law, by Manfred S. Guttmacher. W. W. Norton Company, 1952. 
$7.50. 

Public relations, by E. L. Bernays. University of Oklahoma Press, 1952. $5.00. 
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Public roads of the past, 3500 B.C. to 1800 A.D. by the Association. American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Official, 1952. $3.00. 

Radio operating, questions and answers, by J. L. Hornung, McGraw-Hill, 1952. $6.00. 

Reading in counseling, ed. by K. P. Zerfoss. Association Press, 1952. $6.00. 

Republic and the person, by G. K. Chalmers. Regnery, 1952. $4.00. 

The research paper, by F. M. A. Hilbish. Bookman, 1952. $2.95. 

Risk and rights in publishing television, motion pictures, advertising and the theater. 
Norton, 1952. $7.50. 

Role of groups in world reconstruction, by C. E. Hendry. Woman’s Press, 1952. $2.75. 

Salesmanship, by R. L. Small. Macmillan, 1952. $5.75. 

Science and the social order, by B. Barber. Free Press, 1952. $4.50. 

Shirtsleeve economics: a commonsense survey, by W. A. Paton. Appleton, 1952. $4.00. 

Soil conservation and the struggle for power in rural America, by C. M. Hardin. Free 
Press, 1952. $4.00. 

Solving public relations problems, by V. Burnett. Forbes, 1952. $3.00. 

South of freedom, by C. T. Rowan. Knopf, 1952. $3.50. 

Steam power plants, by A. H. Zerban. International Textbook, 1952. $7.50. 

Stores, merchants, and customers, a philosophy of retailing, by L. Hahn. Fairchild, 1952. 
$5.00. 

Successful human relations, by W. J. Reilly. Harper, 1952. $2.50. | 

Successful salesmanagement, by H. Simmons. Prentice, 1952. $5.65. 

T-V servicing, by W. R. Wellman. Van Nostrand, 1952. $2.85. 

T V writer’s guide, by M. R. Weiss. Pelligrini, 1952. $2.95. | 

Tailoring and dressmaking made easy, by S. Palestrant. Fell, 1952. $3.00. | 

Tailoring suits the professional way, by C. Poulin. Charles A. Bennett, 1952. $4.50. 

Technical manual 851, plan for record survival, by Diebold. stebetl, 1952. $1.00. 

Technical reporting, by J. N. Ulman. Holt, 1952. $3.95. 

Television, the magic window, by F. Denman. Macmillan, 1952. $2.00. | 

Television writing, theory and technique, by R. S. Greene. Harper, 1952. $3.75. 

Tested money making ideas for photographers, by C. Abel. Greenburg, 1952. $3.50. 

Theft, law, and society, by J. Hall. 2nd ed. Bobbs, 1952. $10.00. 

Thomas Jefferson: scientist, by E. T. Martin. Schuman, 1952. $4.00. 

Total atomic defense, by S. G. Kindall. Richard Smith, 1952. $3.00. 

Ultrasonics, by P. Vigoreux. Wiley, 1951. $4.00. 

Uncle Sam in the Pacific Northwest, by C. McKinley. University of California Press, 1952. 
$7.50. 

Unions and telephones, by J. Barbash. Harper, 1952. $2.50. 

United Nations and world community, by A. H. Feller. Little, 1952. $2.50. 

Use of resources in education, by E. R. Clapp. Harper, 1952. $4.00. 

Ways and means to successful retirement, by E. Colby. Forbes, 1952. $3.50. 

Western gate, a San Francisco reader, edited by J. H. Jackson. Farrar, 1952. $4.75. 

What are we using for money, by P. Bakewell. Van Nostrand, 1952. $4.00. 

What can a man believe, by A. Goodfriend. Farrar, 1952. $3.00. 

What do economists know, by B. Higgins. Melbourne University Press, 1952. $2.75. 

Why democracy, by A. Ross. Harvard University Press, 1952. $4.50. 

Window and interior display, the principles of visual merchandizing, by R. Kretschmer. 
Scranton, 1952. $4.00. 

Writing fiction, the technique of the craft, by R. Smith. World, 1952. $3.50. 

Writing for television, by G. Seldes. Doubleday, 1952. $3.00. 

You can believe, by F. Hanft. Bobbs, 1952. $2.75. 

Your key to successful writing, by Lajos Egri. Henry Holt & Company, 1952. $2.95. 

You’ve got it coming to you, by F. Mallen. David McKay, 1952. $3.00. 

Zone of indifference, by R. Strausz-Hupe. Putnam, 1952. $3.75. 
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FILM SERVICE GROWS RAPIDLY 


DE LAFAYETTE REIp* 


T HE Illinois State Library-University of Illinois Cooperative Film Distribu- 
tion program is rapidly expanding, as the following statistics show. The fifth 
month of the six-month experimental phase of the service has already passed. 
The agreement is now being reviewed in the light of the findings of the ex- 


periment. 
Percent of 
Requested Requested Total Request 

Film Requests Available Not Available Filled 
ae 65 - 46 19 70.7 
Ss eae. 140 110 30 78.5 
a 292 252 40 86.3 
i Mn, bb neha ve éwe 244 212 32 86.8 
Ce eo 460 411 49 . 89.3 
Feb. 1953 to June, 1953 435 377 58 86.6 


1636 1408 228 86.0 


912 Different titles requested. 

Because the titles which have been requested more than once have grown 
so numerous, only those which have been requested five or more times are 
listed below, hence these numbers added to the number of different titles 
requested will not total 1636. 


| 11 for Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 
| 6 for Adventures of Willie Skunk 
10 for Alice in Wonderland (Not available once) 
| 5 for America the Beautiful 
8 for Angry Boy (Not available 4 times) 
6 for Are You Popular 
7 for The Beachnut 


5 for Bean Stalk Jack 

5 for Boundary Lines 

5 for Building a Nation (Israel) (Not available once) 
7 for Canoe Country 

5 for Children’s Emotions 

1 for Chimp’s Vacation (Not available 3 times) 

5 for Christmas Carol (Not available once) 

5 for Christmas in Sweden (Not available 4 times) 
12 for Circus Day in Our Town (Not available once) 
6 for Circus Wakes Up 

5 for The Cowboy (Not available once) 

5 for Creation (Not available once) 

6 for Crisis in Iran 
6 
) 
7 
7 
10 


1 


for Donald Duck “The Mechanic” (Not available once) 
for Drums Along the Mohawk (Not available twice) 
for Easy Street 

for Families First 

for Family Circles (Not available twice) 


* Chief, Public Services Section, Illinois State Library, Springfield. 


. 
| | 
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5 for Famous Fish I Have Met (Not available twice) 
9 for The Floorwalker (Not available twice) 

for The Good Samaritan 

for Heidi (Not available once) 

for Helping the Child to Accept the Do’s 

for Helping the Child to Face the Don’ts (Not available once) 
for The Life of Christ 

for Lost Chick 

for Morning Star (Not available 3 times) 

for Naughty Marietta (Not available once) 

for Noah and the Ark 

for Preface to Life 

for Puss in Boots (Not available once) 

for The Rink (Not available once) 

for Rose Bowl Game of 1952 

for Ski Thrills (Not available once) 

for Three Little Bruins 

for Three Little Bruins Make Mischief 

for Treasure Island 

for Washington and Its Natural Resources (Not avetiaate once) 
for Wings to Alaska 

for Wings to Hawaii 

for Wings to New York 

for Woody Dines Out (Not available twice) 


—s 


— 
NUMNOUWMUNIAanannaQqanowantawnnaan 


One hundred twenty-two communities have now availed themselves of 
our Film Lending Service as of February 1, 1953. Peoria continues to lead 
all large communities with 187 requests, of which 133 have been filled. Rock- 
ford comes next with 177, but leads Peoria in number of requests supplied 
with 144. Urbana tops both in number of requests made available with 155 
and only one not available. This latter figure is understandable when it is 
known that by making a telephone call to the Visual Aids Service in Cham- 
paign one can determine if a given film is available before it is requested. 
The same is true of Champaign’s 99 requests all of which have been filled. 
However, this does not account for the fact that of Ottawa’s 90 requests 
only 7 were not available. Sixty-two requests have been made through IIli- 
nois State Library directly for State Employees or persons in the area sur- 
rounding Springfield who are not served by Lincoln Library or other local 
libraries. 

Assumption continues to lead all small communities with 79 requests, 
and Sparta remains in second place among such communities with 46 re- 
quests. Wolf Lake has surged ahead of communities without local library 
service with 19 requests. Wapella is still close behind with 16 followed by 
Good Hope and New Berlin with 10 each. 
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TIPS FOR TRUSTEES 








T his page is based largely on ques- 
tions coming from library Directors 
throughout the State. 


From a letter of a Board President 
in the northwestern section of the 
State, “We see now why green di- 
rectors in a new library need an in- 
tensive course of study—mostly in 


law.” 
* * * 


Become familiar with the law for 
your particular library as set forth 
in Illinois Revised Statutes, chapter 
81. Read it aloud as a Board. 

x * * 


Follow with a reading of “Determin- 

ation of tax rates,” Chapter 120, Sec- 

tion 643, Illinois Revised Statutes. 
* * &* 


Library laws at the State level are 
permissive. The rate levied for each 
library is deterrnined in each taxing 


area. 
* * * 


As in the case of illness it is wisest 
to consult a reputable local physi- 


cian, so is it wise to consult a local 
attorney when confronted with legal 


problems concerning the local li- 
brary. 

* * & 
Frequently local attorneys are in- 
terested in the library and accept 
either a position as member of the 
Board (without compensation) or 
offer consultation free as a friend of 
the library. 

= a 
Generally, the services of the city 
attorney are free to the Library 
Board. 

. se 
Read and keep for ready reference 
a copy of The Library Trustee, pre- 
pared by Anna Gertrude Hall for the 
Trustees’ Section of the American 
Library Association and published 
by the Association. 

2 
Insurance is an important item in 
your budget set up. Read The In- 
surance of Libraries by Dorothea M. 
Singer, published by the American 
Library Association, 1946. A copy 
may be borrowed from the Illinois 
State Library. Make allowance for 
increased costs. Be sure to include 
your card catalog in your insurance. 


LIBRARY TRUSTESS AND THE LIBRARY SERVICES 
BILL 


ELEANOR A. BLANCHARD’ 


Tue Library Services Bill which 
failed to get out of committee and 
on the floor of either the Senate or 
the House during the 82nd Congress 
has been introduced again in the 
83rd Congress. This bill, approved 





1Chairman, I.L.A. Legislative Committee and 
State Coordinator, A.L.A. Federal Relations Com- 
mittee, and librarian, Kewanee, Ill. Public Library. 


and supported by the Illinois Li- 
brary Association, by the American 
Library Association and by many 
other organizations vitally interested 
in education and the building of a 
stronger American, is designed to 
help the states to overcome a na- 
tional shortage of library facilities 
and services. It is intended to pro- 
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vide library service to many millions 
of farm families and others without 
such services. In Illinois alone, with 
a total population of 8,712,176,’ 
there are 1,900,511* without local li- 
brary service. In other words 21.5% 
of the people in Illinois do not have 
access to a local public library. 
There are three counties in the State 
without local library service. (For 
statistical information relative to li- 
brary service in Illinois see Septem- 
ber issue of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 
each year.) In the country as a 
whole there are approximately 30 
million people without library serv- 
ice. Of the 3,073 counties in the 
country, 464 have no public library 
facilities within their borders. These 
facts present a definite challenge to 
all who are interested in library 
service and equal opportunities for 
all Americans. However, they present 
a special challenge to library trustees. 
In final analysis, trustees will have 
more influence with those responsible 
for the passage or defeat of this bill 
than a comparable number of libra- 
rians. This is easily understood, 
when we consider that trustees have 
an obligation to their constituents 
and a deep interest in the public li- 
brary as an American institution and 
in its aims and ideals. 

Below is a brief analysis of the 
Library Services Bill as it has been 
introduced into the 83rd Congress: 


PURPOSE: 


1. To stimulate the states to pro- 
mote the further extension of 
public library services to rural 
areas without such services or 
with inadequate services. 

2. To provide a means of study- 
ing effective methods of ex- 
tending library services to rural 
areas. 





is ty from the Bureau of Census, Decem- 
*'Latest statistical information from State Li- 
brary Agencies, Requested August, 1952. 
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PROVISIONS OF THE BILL: 


1. Grant each state library agency 
an opportunity to submit a 
State plan for the further ex- 
tension of public library serv- 
ices. 

2. Permit these plans to vary 
among the states since each 
plan will be drawn to secure 
maximum benefit. from the 
funds within the State. 


3. Provide funds on a variable 
matching formula to each state. 
Both an initial allotment of 
$40,000 and the remainder of 
the allotment, which is based on 
the ‘rural population for the 
State, must be matched on the 
basis of the State’s per capita 
income. 

4. Authorize the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education to make 
necessary studies and reports, 
to show methods, values and 
results of the various plans. 
Thus, information will be avail- 
able to those interested in the 
extension of public library serv- 
ices to rural areas. 


At the recent meeting of the State 
Coordinators from the forty-eight 
states and the Federal Relations 
Committee of the American Library 
Association held in conjunction with 
the A.L.A. Mid-Winter meeting, the 
importance of active endorsement of 
the Library Services Bill by trustees 
was emphasized. Thomas B. McKaig, 
chairman of the New York Library 
Trustees, in speaking to this point 
explained that the New York trustees 
organized as a separate unit apart 
from the New York Library Associa- 
tion for the sole purpose of lobbying 
for much needed library legislation. 
That their efforts have been highly 
successful is shown by a brief look 
at the record over a five year period. 
The New York state aid for libraries 
increased from $70,000 to $2,000,000 
in this period. This was accomplished 
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largely through the organized efforts 


of the trusteees in the state. He con-- 


tinued, “The most successful way to 
enlist trustees is to give them a job 
to do”. He recommended inviting 
Congressmen and Legislators to speak 
to library groups on a local, regional 
and state level. 

One state librarian suggested that 
most Congressmen are not acquainted 
with ‘the library facilities of the dis- 
tricts which they serve. Therefore 
they should be invited to visit their 
libraries; if there is a mobile unit in 
operation in any of these libraries, 
they should make a bookmobile trip 
that they may know first hand what 
it means to bring books and people 
together. 

Trustees have a tremendous weight 
with Congressmen for trustees repre- 
sent the constituents whom _they 
serve. Therefore it is of paramount 
importance that library trustees in 
the State of Illinois endorse the Li- 
brary Services Bill if it is to have the 
support of the Illinois Congressmen. 
The hope of passage for the bill lies 
in pressure from the home front. 
Passive approval or disapproval will 
not sway a single vote in Washington. 
Only as elected officials are informed 
of the desires of their constituents 
can they be influenced by those de- 
sires. On the Senate Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee, through which 
the bill must pass if it is to come to 
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the floor of the Senate, is Senator 
Paul H. Douglas of Illinois, who has 
been an ardent supporter of the bill. 
On the House Education and Labor 
Committee is Representative Harold 
H. Velde of Illinois. If the bill gets 
out of Committee and on the floor of 
the House and the Senate, there are 
all the Congressmen from the state 
of Illinois who must be informed of 
your wishes. 

Therefore if as a trustee of a local 
library in Illinois, you believe that 
public library services should be 
available to all citizens, it behooves 
you to enlist the endorsement of the 
Library Services Bill by various 
groups in your community and to 
contact your Congressmen, both in 
the House and the Senate, so that 
these elected officials will know the 
desires of their constituents. In 
writing to your Congressmen refer to 
the Library Services Bill, in the 
House as H.R. 255 and in the Senate 
as $94. Without your efforts and the 
efforts of many local citizens in your 
community the bill is doomed to fail 
in the 83rd Congress as it did in the 
82nd Congress, in which it failed to 
get out on the floor of either house. 

Further information may be se- 
cured by contacting ALA Washing- 
ton, Headquarters, Hotel Congres- 
sional, Washington 3, D.C., or 
Eleanor A. Blanchard, Kewanee 
Public Library, Kewanee, Illinois. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouIsE ANTHONY, Editor* 











AN INVITATION 


In the name of IASL I wish to extend to each and all of you an invitation to 
join us on April 17, 18, and 19 at Bloomington. I know the regular convention- 
goers already have circled the date for Bloomington. You are looking for- 
ward to meeting old friends and finding new ideas and inspiration. To those 
of you who haven't listed this as a MUST on your calendar won't you please 
reconsider? Come—Contribute—Make friends. Enjoy the genial hospitality 
of the library profession. Wa need you if IASL continues to move forward. 


MyrtTLe ELLIs 


IASL SPRING CONFERENCE PLANS 


W ueEtHER you have some individ- 
ual problems with your own library 
or whether you would like to know 
what other librarians in the state— 
and in fact the nation—are doing, 
you will find time profitably spent 
at the Spring IASL Conference. 
School librarians in Illinois will be 
afforded an exceptional opportunity 
to improve school library service 
when they attend the annual Spring 
Workshop at the Hotel Illinois in 
Bloomington, on April 17, 18 and 19. 

One of the many outstanding fea- 
tures of the conference will be the 
setting up of a question box in which 
librarians may place their quanda- 
ries. Helping with the solutions to 
these problems will be an outstand- 
ing panel of experts including Mil- 
dred Nickel, Library Supervisor in 
the Office of Public Instruction, as 
one of the consultants who will give 
the Illinois School Library picture. 

Heading the list of outstanding 
speakers is Dr. Robert J. Havighurst, 
Committee on Human Development, 
University of Chicago, who will 
speak on “The Developing Child.” 
Also scheduled is Dr. Helen M. Rob- 


inson, Director of Reading Clinics, 
University of Chicago, who will dis- 
cuss “The Poor Readers, Why?” 

Something new in the way of 
group breakfasts ‘is scheduled for 
Saturday morning when the con- 
ference will be divided into perhaps 
as many as 15 groups to discuss a 
wide range of topics. Some sugges- 
tions for discussions include: Cen- 
tralizing the elementary school li- 
brary; Magazines for elementary 
school libraries; A central collection 
of books in a community unit dis- 
trict; Censorship of books in the 
high school collection; Free and in- 
expensive materials; Student assist- 
ant organizations; Book selection 
tools; Housing for elementary school 
libraries; Co-operation with teach- 
ers and administrators; Technical 
processes for small school libraries; 
Recruiting school librarians; School 
library inventory; Library publicity; 
and library and science teaching in 
the elementary schools. 

Miss Helen Wurtzbach, Oak Park, 
exhibits chairman, has announced 
that many outstanding commercial 
and education exhibitors will be on 
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hand during the three day confer- 
ence. Tentatively scheduled for Sat- 
urday morning will be tours to local 
libraries including elementary, high 
school, laboratory school, and com- 
munity unit District libraries. 
Special entertainment has been 
planned for both Friday and Satur- 
day nights. All in all the prospects 
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are shaping up for an outstanding 
conference—exceptional in  profes- 
sional and personal benefits. 

Plan now to attend the Blooming- 
ton Conference on April 17, 18 and 
19. 

As a librarian or teacher-librarian 
you'll definitely find this no “Lost 
Week-end”’. 


HERE COMES THE BOOKMOBILE! 


MAXINE STEVENSON* 


Cumpren point, workers in the park 
stop raking leaves to stare; motorists 
hesitate almost too long at stop signs 
trying to read the inscription. Yes, 
you’ve guessed it—the bookmobile 
lady and her bus with books has 
created quite a stir of curiosity in 
the Alton Community. 

The title Bookmobile Lady was 
bestowed upon me one Saturday 
afternoon as I was concentrating on 
grocery shopping. All of a sudden 
two little children leaned out of a 
car window and shouted for all with- 
in radius of a block to hear, “There 
goes the Bookmobile Lady!” Of 
course everyone turned to see what 
manner of creature that was. 

At one time the Bookmobile was 
jokingly sometimes referred t6 as 
“Anthony’s Folly”, (thus the Director 
of Libraries was identified) or the 
“the traveling circus” and even with 
the slip of the tongue by one admini- 
strator, the “Bloodmobile”’. With the 
true pioneering spirit this new under- 
taking was launched. We realized 
that despite all the jokes and slips, 
everyone was enthusiastic about the 
venture and eagerly awaiting results. 
We never doubted we had library 
service a little different, but none the 
less valuable, to offer the children. 

If there had been any misgivings 
as to the enthusiasm with which this 
project would be received, we needn’t 





* Bookmobile Librarian, Alton Community Unit 
School District 11. 


have worried. Children and teachers 
alike look forward to a visit from 
the Bookmobile, at first with avid 
curiosity, then with eagerness after 
the first visit. 

The Bookmobile was introduced to 
the Alton Community because of a 
definite need to supplement library 
services in rural areas when ten addi- 
tional schools were annexed to the 
Alton Community, making a Unit 
District. This experiment was made 
possible by the loan of the Bookmo- 
bile from the Illinois State Library 
for two years. At the end of the two 
years the Alton Community hopes to 
have its own bookmobile following 
the trial period, experimenting with 
schedules and other quirks of rural 
library services. 

In the group of ten schools, two 
are village schools, the other eight 
are one, two, and three room schools 
located within an area of seventy- 
eight square miles. Each school is vis- 
ited every two weeks —the smaller 
ones for half day periods, the larger 
ones for a day and a half. Approxi- 
mately six hundred children have an 
opportunity to select books from the 
collection of three thousand five hun- 
dred State Library books. To these 
have been added an additional two 
hundred and fifty as a start to build- 
ing up a collection of our own. More 
are being added monthly. Adults 
may also take advantage of the bene- 
fits of the traveling library since there 
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“We choose our books.” 


are fiction and non-fiction groups es- 
pecially for them. During the first 
few months more books have been 
sent to adults following requests by 
note or from children themselves for 
a love story for mother or a good 
western for grandpa. Magazines and 
story records which are rotated as the 
need arises are also a part of the col- 
lection. 

Headquarters are located at Roose- 
velt Junior High School. From here 
the supply of books is replenished 
and this is the starting point every 
morning between 8:15 and 8:30. If 
we’re careful, avoiding bumpy streets 
and sudden stops, everything is fairly 
intact upon arrival at our destina- 
tion. That was a lesson which had to 
be learned the hard way—everything 
that is not fastened securely must be 
placed where it will be least likely to 


move about with the motion of the 
bus. Bulletin boards, being portable, 
are not as spacious as found in a sta- 
tionary library but serve the same 
purpose of creating interest. 

The need to create an interest is 
not as great as in a traditional li- 
brary. The Bookmobile itself is an 
interesting addition to the education 
of the children since it creates an at- 
titude of anticipation. Very few chil- 
dren leave without a book, more 
often four or six rather than one. 

It is very common to hear, “My, 
there are so many books I want to 
take. I can’t decide which ones to 
check out. Will you save them for 
me?” 

For a while it was hard to con- 
vince the boys and girls that the 
Bookmobile would be returning all 
year so that they needn’t be afraid 


— oo 
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Story hour on the Bookmobile. 


of not reading all the books they 
wished. Most .of the children are 
overwhelmed at the seemingly vast 
amount of books from which to 
choose and they like to browse at 
will. The time has been scheduled so 
that groups of not more than ten 
children come at fifteen to twenty 
minute intervals. If time permits, 
there is a story hour, especially for 
the primary children. 

When every child has chosen his 
book we are ready to pull up stakes 
and move on. Sometimes it seems like 
a mad scramble to keep out of each 
other’s way and to satisfy the myriad 
requests, but it is a satisfaction to 
know the requests have been filled 
and that the children will eagerly 
await the next visit of the Bookmo- 
bile with some new found interest. 

The children are still fascinated 


with the Bookmobile as evidenced 
with remarks such as “Wouldn’t it 
be fun to live in here. You could 
reach up and get a book to read any- 
time you wished.” 

The increase of the circulation 
from nine hundred sixty the first 
month to seventeen hundred thirty 
the second month indicates that the 
library service is growing in addition 
to the fascination of the Bookmobile 
and its newness. 

The weather man has certainly 
been on our side this year. He must 
have known we were starting a new 
project and needed some encourage- 
ment along that line. We have been 
grounded only briefly because of ice. 
One or two of the rural schools are 
not strategically located so that they 
may be reached in icy weather, but 
we’ve missed only one to date. 
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“Here’s the Bookmobile lady.” 


We hope this miss will be the only 
one for the children look forward so 
eagerly for the coming of the Book- 
mobile. For the Bookmobile Lady 
there is a great satisfaction in bring- 
ing to children one of the most valu- 
able of gifts—books. Children may be 
absorbed by a Hopalong Cassidy on 
television, or the Lone Ranger on 
radio, but they will never take the 
place of a good book. Elisa Bialk, au- 
thor of children’s books, in speaking 


to a group of parents and librarians 
in Alton, left this thought with her 
listeners that children may enjoy the 
radio, television, movies and activi- 
ties that are so demanding of them 
today, but they also need a time to 
dream. How better can they achieve 
dreaming than by being introduced 
to good books. 

So, here comes the Bookmobile to 
make that introduction! 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Davip K. MAXFIELD, Editor* 








OLD SIWASH 


BENJAMIN B. RICHARDS 


““We have now a library worth 
about $2,000, and philosophical and 
chemical apparatus for which nearly 
$1,000 have been expended during the 
past year. We are also erecting build- 
ings for the accommodation of our 
college students which we hope to 
have finished by the beginning of the 
next term. at an expense of $2,000.” 

So wrote Hiram Huntington Kel- 
logg, the first president of Knox Col- 
lege, in 1844, appealing for support 
to the Society for Aiding Colleges 
and Theological Seminaries in the 
West. Since those pioneer days of the 
Knox Manual Labor College, the li- 
brary collections have grown to more 
than 90,000 volumes, and not for a 
half-million dollars could the-libra- 
ry’s holdings be duplicated. 


* Librarian, Chicago Undergraduate Division, 
University of Illinois, Navy Pier. 





Mr. Richards received 
his A.B. at Iowa State 
Teachers College in 1939, 
his B.S. in L.S. at West- 
ern Reserve University, 
Cleveland, in 1941. He 
then served for nearly 5 
years in the Navy during 
World War II, and has 
been Acting Librarian and 
Librarian at Knox Col- 
lege since March, 1946. 
In 1949 he was given a 
year’s leave of absence 
and completed the work 
for his M.A. degree in 
American Studies at Clare- 
mont College, Claremont, 
Cal. Since that time he 
has spent two quarters at 
the University of Chicago working on his Ph.D. in 
library science. 





At the time when President Kel- 
logg was looking East for contribu- 
tions to aid the infant institution, the 
college had just sustained the loss of 
its entire collegiate department. The 
$5,000 fire destroyed everything with 
the exception of his personal library 
and some miscellaneous salvage. One 
hundred of these early books bearing 
on their title pages the stamp of the 
Knox M. L. College are today pre- 
served in the librarian’s office. 


During the 19th century the college 
library and the book collections of 
the two powerful literary societies on 
the campus—the Gnothautii and the 
Adelphi — grew slowly and seem to 
have been housed at various times in 
any one of the main college buildings. 
These were days when the applicant 
for a book knocked on a little wicket 
gate to receive attention from the 
professor in charge of the library, and 
when for certain periods the librarian 
was ordered by the board of trustees 
to attend the library for one hour 
following Thursday evening prayers. 
The rules governing the use of the 
library printed in 1874 specified, “the 
Librarian shall lend . . . two duo- 
decimos for one week, one octavo or 
quarto for two weeks, and books not 
to exceed three volumes for three 
weeks, and no greater number, un- 
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less so connected as to be otherwise 
useless.” 

In the early 20th century after the 
building of the Galesburg Public Li- 
brary there was a time when the col- 
lege reference books were housed in 
the public library and the main stock 
of books was temporarily out of cir- 
culation. The year 1910 saw a reor- 
ganization of the books of the literary 
societies and all library materials 
owned by the college. They were 
placed together in Alumni Hall. Here 
in what is now the college theatre, 
the library flourished, continually in- 
creasing its annual acquisitions and 
endowment funds until 1928. 

On Founders’ Day, February 15, 
1928, ninety-one years after the open- 
ing of Knox, the present Knox Col- 
lege Library, a handsome English 
Tudor building—the gift of Henry 
M. Seymour (Knox ’84) and his wife, 
Lucy Nicholson Seymour—was dedi- 
cated. Constructed of limestone quar- 
ried on the Seymours’ farm near Pay- 
son, Illinois, the central tower rises 
three stories above the T-shaped, 
two-story main structure. On the 
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basement floor are the librarian’s of- 
fice, cataloging and work rooms. A 
north wing contains the offices of the 
Director of Admissions and the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the college as well 
as a microfilm and newspaper room. 
Display cases for exhibit purposes are 
arranged permanently in the lower 
lobby. 

On the second floor is the main 
charging desk; space here is provided 
for a closed reserve shelf of 3,000 vol- 
umes. The lobby area contains the 
public catalog, displays of new books, 
and the Knox Memorial Bookshelf. 
Just in front of an office for the cir- 
culation and reference librarians at 
the side of the main desk is a corri- 
dor giving access to the three-tiered 
stack. Also on the second floor is the 
alumni reading room where reference 
books are shelved, and an adjoining 
periodical alcove housing a selected 
group of current magazines. Addi- 
tional readers’ facilities include the 
Lysander Cassidy Room, the Stand- 
ish Room—a browsing collection of 
distinguished books in all fields— 
and the Finley Room. 
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On the third floor tower of the 
Library, originally designated as an 
art gallery, shelving has been in- 
stalled to accommodate 25,000 vol- 
umes of bound periodicals. All the 
materials in the library are on open 
shelves freely accessible to readers. 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


There is not space enough here to 
describe fully the many special col- 
lections and generous trust funds 
which have so largely contributed to 
the range and usefulness of the li- 
brary’s resources. The names of just 
a few distinguished men must testify 
to Knox’s long time devotion to the 
cause of books and libraries in the 
education of college students. Edward 
Caldwell, co-founder and president 
of the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
John H. Finley, president of the col- 
lege and later editor of the New York 
Times, Robert J. Bender, former 
vice-president and general manager 
of the United Press, Earnest Elmo 
Calkins, dean of American advertis- 
ing (who put the handsome man in 
the Arrow collar ad), James L. Mc- 
Conaughy, Knox’s president from 
1918 to 1925 and later Governor of 
Connecticut, Edgar A. Bancroft, Am- 
bassador to Japan from 1924 to 1925, 
Joseph R. Hayden, chairman of the 
department of political science at the 
University of Michigan and 1933-35 
Vice-Governor of the Philippines; all 
these men have shared in Knox li- 
brary history. 

Among the truly outstanding ac- 
quisitions of which one can be proud 
is the Finley Collection on the His- 
tory and Romance of the Old North- 
west. Edward Caldwell of the Class 
of 1886, the chief donor, explained 
that his original inspiration for be- 
ginning this collection was his read- 
ing of Dr. John H. Finley’s The 
French in the Heart of America. It 
was Mr. Caldwell’s thought that Dr. 
Finley, as a graduate and past presi- 
dent of Knox, always interested keen- 
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ly in library matters, an educator of 
international reputation, and lecturer 
at the Sorbonne in Paris on the 
French explorers and woodsmen of 
America, was entitled to be remem- 
bered by his alma mater. 


The period covered by the Finley 
Collection is roughly 1600 to 1840— 
from discovery to settlement. While 
special emphasis has been placed up- 
on the early history of the Old 
Northwest Territory wich took defi- 
nite form as a subdivision of the 
United States in 1787, the collection 
also includes the related history of 
New France, Canada, Louisiana, and 
to some extent the whole Mississippi 
Valley under the French, British, and 
American domination. These 5,000 
books have been gathered together 
from Florence and Rome, from Ber- 
lin and Leipzig, from Paris, London, 
and Edinburgh, as well as more than 
a hundred places in the United States 
and Canada. The earliest imprint is 
1609—Lescarbot’s History of New 
France. Champlain, Hennepin, Thev- 
enot, Marquette, Tonti, and a score 
of similar adventurers may be found 
here. Important foundation sets, re- 
prints of archival documents and 
manuscripts, and publications of 
state historical societies are included. 
Maps, atlases, and microfilms of 
early newspapers enrich these re- 
sources. 

Knox also owns one of the most 
famous collections in the United 
States of Currier and Ives litho- 
graphs. Dating from the ‘latter part 
of the 19th century, the prints color- 
fully depict life on the Mississippi 
River nearly a hundred years ago. 
The bequest of Preston Player of 
New York in 1933, these souvenirs 
now hang in the staircase of the li- 
brary and grace the walls of the ad- 
ministrative office in Old Main. 
Among the rarities in the Preston 
Player Collection is an original Ger- 
man edition of Das Illustrirte Missis- 
sippithal by Henry Lewis. Two 
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choice J. C. Wild lithographs, many 
maps, and perhaps 200 titles tell the 
history of the Mississippi River val- 
ley. These materials have been exhib- 
ited at the Illinois State Historical 
Society annual meeting of 1938, at 
the Brooklyn Museum of Art in 
1947, and again in 1949 at the City 
Art Museum in St. Louis. 

The most recent addition to the 
endowment and assets of the library 
is a $50,000 gift of the Bookfellow 
Foundation of Chicago. The Order of 
Bookfellows, an international organi- 
zation of readers and writers was 
founded by George Steele Seymour 
and Flora Warren Seymour in 1919. 
(They were not related to the Sey- 
mours of Payson who had given the 
library building to the college.) 
Among the properties of the Order 
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of Bookfellows which came to the 
college after the death of the Sey- 
mours is their personal library of 
more than 2,000 volumes, including 
a complete run of the famous Lim- 
ited Edition Club books. The Knox 
Library will continue to publish The 
Step Ladder, a quarterly magazine of 
original verse and prose founded by 
the Seymours; and, using the funds 
from the Bookfellow estate will seek 
in every way to promote and develop 
literary interests among students. By 
sponsoring distinguished lecturers, by 
prizes for the best student libraries, 
by awards for creative writing, the 
aims and ideals of the Bookfellows 
will be merged with those of the Col- 
lege and pursued in the chapters of 
library history at Knox still to be 
written. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Vircinia S. McEACHERN, Editor* 








THE KEMPER INSURANCE LIBRARY** 


RuTH NIELANDERt 


W esster has defined a library as 
“an apartment or a building devoted 
to a collection of books and manu- 
scripts kept for use but not for sale.” 
What a far cry from the modern con- 
cept of today’s technical or special 
library! More specifically, what a 
far cry from a modern insurance 
company library. Let us take a look 
at the Kemper Insurance library, a 
fairly typical example, and see where 
it is considerably more than a collec- 
tion of books, not for sale. 

But first, a word about the com- 
pany or companies this library 
serves. Officially, there is no Kemper 
Insurance company. It is simply a 
convenient designation for the group 
of insurance companies managed by 
James S. Kemper, Chairman of 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., 


* Librarian, Sun-Times, Chicago, IIl. 

** Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., 4750 N. 
Sheridan Rd., Chicago. 

7 Librarian. 





Ruth Nielander is 
librarian of Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casu- 
alty Co. in Chicago. 
She received her B.S. 
at the University of 
Minnesota, majoring 
in Library Science. 
From 1943-1951 she 
was on the staff of 
the National Safety 
Council library. She 
became librarian at 
Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Co. in No- 
vember, 1951. 

She has been active 





in the Illinois Chap- 

ter of Special Libra- 
ries Association and is a member of the Chicago 
Law Library Association. From 1948-1950 she 
edited the Illinois Chapter bulletin, The Inform- 
ant; was Vice President of Illinois Chapter, SLA 
from 1950-1951, and President 1951-53. 


the largest of the group. Others in- 
clude American Motorists Insurance 
Co., American Farmers Mutual In- 
surance Co., American Manufac- 
turers Mutual Insurance Co., Federal 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., and 
American Motorists Fire Insurance 
Co. Every type of insurance except 
life, is written by these various com- 
panies. All six may, and do, call on 
the library for assistance. All have 
headquarters in Chicago, but they 
are not all located in one building. 
Over a thousand employees are in 
the Mutual Insurance Building at 
4750 N. Sheridan Road, and several 
hundred are in the Kemper Insurance 
Building, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago. 

The library, which is in the Mu- 
tual Insurance Building, was begun 
in 1926 and was, at the start, little 
more than a small collection of 
books, not for sale! Today it has 
grown to approximately 9,000 vol- 
umes and 75 cabinets of pamphlets, 
reports, and other vertical file ma- 
terial. 


The book collection is divided, 
roughly, into four groups: the insur- 
ance books, law books, medical and 
safety books and all other miscel- 
laneous reference works. How are 
these catalogued? In common with 
most special libraries, a separate 
scheme was set up -to fit our own 
specialized collection. The system 
now in use was established in 1933 
and, in brief, works out as follows: 
the number of all insurance books 
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starts with the digit 2; legal books 
start with the digit 3. The digits fol- 
lowing indicate the type of insurance 
or law book it is. Medical and safety 
books were given a starting digit of 
7. All other volumes were cata- 
logued according to the Dewey 
Decimal system. 

Over half of our collection is made 
up of law books, which are in con- 
stant use by the many attorneys on 
the staff. We subscribe to the Na- 
tional Reporter System which keeps 
us up to date on all cases reported 
throughout the United States. We 
have all cases reported since 1885, 
and by using the facilities of the 
library an attorney can trace a case 
through all decisions which have 
been handed down. Many of the 
Commerce Clearing House services 
are also received monthly and these 
give us current data on tax and 
labor cases. The tax’ laws of 23 
states are on file in the library. 

We subscribe to all of the major 
insurance journals and a great many 
business and technical periodicals. 
Somewhat over 175 of these are re- 
ceived weekly or monthly and are 
circulated to interested staff mem- 
bers. The librarian scans them for 
pertinenet information which she 
calls to the attention of staff mem- 
bers who may not be on the regular 
route list. Six mewspapers are re- 
ceived and scanned daily and articles 
clipped for circulation or filed. Prob- 
ably the most important of these is 
the New York Journal of Commerce 
which has a page or more devoted to 
insurance each day, and this is read 
with great interest by most of the 
executives. 

One of the jobs performed by the 
library which results in a consider- 
able savings of money is that of cen- 
tralizing the purchase of books and 
magazines. All such orders for any 
of the companies clear through the 
library and a record is kept of each. 
Much duplication is thus avoided. 
In addition to this, the library places 
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an annual group order for the Alfred 
M. Best insurance publications, Com- 
merce Clearing House and National 
Underwriters services. This is done 
for agents and branch offices as well 
as home office staff, and runs into a 
large total, allowing for special group 
rates. 


The company maintains an out- 
standing house organ which is sent to 
all employees. The librarian keeps 
readers up to date on all current ac-: 
quisitions through a monthly column 
in this magazine. 

The insurance business, with its 
many technical problems, has long 
realized the value of providing edu- 
cation programs for its people, and 
Kemper Insurance is no exception. 
Staff members are encouraged to 
study for the coveted Chartered 
Property Casualty Underwriter 
(CPCU) designation, and the library 
cooperates with the Educational De- 
partment of the company in provid- 
ing texts for these students. 


Kemper Insurance has eleven 
branch offices in major cities, and 
over one hundred claim offices 
throughout the United States. We 
maintain an up-to-date file of tele- 
phone directories from all of these 
cities. In addition we have a large 
collection of general reference tools 
including encyclopedias, atlases, 
travel and hotel guides, quotation 
books and almanacs. 


What sort of reference questions 
does an insurance library answer? 
They are as many and varied as the 
wide interests represented on the staff. 
An editor wants to know «vhat it costs 
to erect the Empire State building. 
A man is making a talk and asks the 
librarian for a suitable quotation. 
The business éxtension department 
needs the latest premium figure for 
all of our competitor companies. A 
safety engineer wants data on the 
hazards of heliarc welding. A claim 
man must find out if it is legal to sell 
beer in the state of Mississippi. 
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These are but a sampling of what of an expanding organization such 
constitutes a day in the life of anin- as this is an extremely interesting 
surance librarian. Keeping a library and challenging job. There are not 
alive and alert to the growing needs many dull moments! 


THE INDEX OF ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
CIRCULATION 


Prepared by the University of Illinois Library School 
Under Direction of ERNEsT J. REECE* 


1. Below in Table 1 is shown the annual values of the Illinois Index for all 
years from 1939 to 1952. The Index value for 1952 is an estimate (based on 
circulation figures for the calendar year from the 36 libraries in the sample) 
of the index value for the universe of 288 libraries for the report year 1951/52. 
The values shown for the years other than 1952 are computed from the data 
in the annual statistics issue of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 


Table 1. Annual Index of Illinois Library Circulation. 1939-1952. 








1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 





100 99 92 85 80 78 78 _— 2 74 77 78 77 78 





2. In Table 2 is shown the quarterly values of the Index of Illinois Public 
Library Circulation for 1951 and 1952. 


Table 2. Illinois Public Library Circulation by Thfee-month Periods Since 
January 1951, Based on a Sample of 36 Libraries (Circulation for 
the Corresponding Three-month Period of 1939 = 100) 


This index is a statistical measure of the rate of circulation achieved by IIli- 
nois Public Libraries as compared with their circulation in 1939. The index 
is based on current monthly circulation reports from 36 libraries, which as a 
group are known to constitute a representative sample of all the public libra- 
ries in the State. The figures below are percentages based on 100 as the actual 
circulation of the libraries in the sample group for the corresponding quarter 
of 1939. The figure for each quarter is that percentage which is larger than 
the rates of circulation of exactly one-half of the 36 libraries for the three 
months in question, and is smaller than the rates of circulation of the other 
half of the 36 libraries. For further information on the Illinois Index and 
how to use it, see earlier issues of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 








Jan. Apr. July Oct. 





Feb. May Aug. Nov. 

Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
ln Lax cdetihers keen 72 86 84 72 
eee 72 74 89 77 








* Acting Associate Director. 
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What's News in Library Service 





By September, 1956, the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction plans to 
raise teacher-librarian certification 
requirements from 8 to 16 semester 
(24 quarter) hours. Western Illinois 
State College Library has now en- 
larged its program to meet this pro- 
posed increase as well as to meet the 
serious shortage of qualified teacher- 
librarians in elementary and second- 
ary schools in Illinois. 


Five courses, 4 quarter hours each, 
give instruction in materials, tools, 
administration, techniques, philoso- 
phy, etc., for teacher-librarians at 
both the elementary and secondary 
level. The recreational reading ma- 
terials for children and for high 
school students are presented in 
separate courses. 


Western’s courses are taught in 
sequence through the regular school 
year and also in the summer sessions 
so that any in-service teacher may 
complete requirements by summer 
school attendance. In the first sum- 
mer term of 1953, June 8-July 17, the 
following courses will be given: 


L.S. 220 School Library Organi- 
zation and Management. 

L.S. 321 & English 421 Children’s 
Literature (graduate credit). 

L.S. 422 & English 422 Reading 
for high school students (gradu- 
ate credit). 


In the second session, July 17- 
August 21, the following: ; 
L.S. 323 The Library as an In- 
formation Center. 
L.S. 436 The Library 
School and Community. 


in the 


Next summer, the two remaining 
courses will be taught: 
L.S. 324 Cataloging and Classifi- 


cation. 
L.S. 325 Non-Book Materials. 
Superintendents and principals 


should plan now to assure themselves 
of properly qualified teacher-libra- 
rians. Counselors, Teachers, and ad- 
ministrators should encourage their 
students to consider teacher libra- 
rianship as a challenging, open, new 
field in which there is almost no 
competition at present. 

For further information, please 
write to Mrs. Victor Schormann, 
Assistant Librarian, Western Illinois 
State College, Macomb, Illinois. 

..&. 6-6-6 


Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation announces the establishment 
of a new graduate program for the 
preparation of school librarians effec- 
tive with the opening of the 1953 
Summer Session. Students with ten 
semester hours of Library Science 
and fifteen semester hours in Educa- 
tion may apply for admission to the 
program. To become a candidate for 
the Master of Arts degree, the stu- 
dent will also need to meet the re- 
quirements of the Graduate Division. 

The graduate program in school 
librarianship provides a combination 
of related courses in the fields of Ed- 
ucation and Library Science. Elec- 
tives from other departments are 
based on the previous work of the 
individual student. Students who 


have earned more than 18 semester 
hours of library science credit at the 
undergraduate level are urged to take 
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six to eight semester hours of work 
in related fields and those who have 
earned less than 18 semester hours 
of library science at the undergrad- 
uate level must take enough addi- 
tional work in library science to total 
30 semester hours. Each student’s 
program will be developed according 
to his needs. If a candidate for the 
master’s degree chooses, he may, up- 
on consultation with the curricular 
adviser present a thesis in lieu of six 
semester hours of class work. Oppor- 
tunity for research in the school li- 
brary field and for observation of 
and participation in school library 
activities is provided in the libraries 
of the Campus School and the affili- 
ated schools of Western Michigan 
College of Education. 

The revised undergraduate pro- 
gram for school librarianship pro- 
vides a minor which, with the cognate 
courses in Literature for Children, 
Audio-visual Education and Field 
Work prepares the student to meet 
the requirements of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Secondary Schools 
and Colleges for school library posi- 
tions in the smaller schools. 

The graduate courses to be offered 
in the 1953 Summer Session (June 
22-July 31) are 402, Reading Inter- 
ests of Youth; 405, Curriculum En- 
richment Materials; 461, Workshop 
in Administrative Problems in School 
Libraries which will be concentrated 
in a period of two weeks, July 6- 
July 18th, and which carries two 
semester hours of credit. Advance 
registration is urged since enrollment 
in the Workshop will be limited. 

For bulletins and information write 
to: The Graduate Division or to the 
Department of Librarianship, West- 
ern Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo 45, Michigan. 

a me Se 


Both the amount of fees received 
and the number of claims to copy- 
right registered during the fiscal year 
1952 were slightly higher than in the 
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preceding year, according to the an- 
nual report of the Register of Copy- 
rights, which comprises a chapter of 
the annual report to Congress of the 
Librarian of Congress, just published. 
A total of 203,705 claims were regis- 
tered during the year that ended on 
June 30, 1952. 

The largest number of copyright 
claims registered — 56,509, including 
both domestic and foreign—were for 
separate issues of periodicals and 
newspapers (Class B). In second 
place were 51,538 registrations for 
musical compositions (Class E). And 
in third place were the 49,403 regis- 
trations for books, pamphlets, and 
the like (Class A). In the fiscal year 
1951 book registrations were in sec- 
ond place and those for music in 
third place. For each 100 claims reg- 
istered, only three were rejected. 

In addition to the payment of a 
fee, when claims are submitted for 
registration in most classes two copies 
of the work on which copyright pro- 
tection is claimed must be deposited. 
These deposits are the Library’s most 
important source of publications of 
American origin. During the year re- 
viewed 202,255 copies from the copy- 
right deposits were selected for trans- 
fer to the Library’s collections. 

2. @ & es 


The original photographic negative 
of “The Universal Lincoln,” the por- 
trait of the sixteenth President that 
appears on the $5 bill, has been pre- 
sented to the Library of Congress by 
Mr. Louis M. Rabinowitz of New 
York. Taken by the famous Civil 
War photographer, Mathew Brady, 
this view is the best-known and most 
valuable of the many depictions of 
Lincoln. 

Mr. Rabinowitz purchased the neg- 
ative from Mrs. George W. Evans 
of Washington, D. C., a grandniece 
of Mathew Brady. Her father in- 
herited Brady’s business when he 
died. The former President’s son, the 
late Robert Todd Lincoln, character- 
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ized this picture as “the most satis- 
factory likeness” of his father. 

The photograph probably was 
taken on February 9, 1864: The Pres- 
ident is wearing the watch chain 
made from the first gold mined in 
California, which a delegation from 
that state had given to him. And 
the chair in which he is sitting is one 
that Brady obtained from the House 
of Representatives after it had ac- 
quired new chairs. 

The glass plate negative, cracked 
sometime during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, according to the Library’s in- 
formation, was further damaged 
about the time of the first World 
War when some young boys broke 
into the studio, and it suffered some 
heat damage during a fire in the stu- 
dio at about the same time. 

The original engraving from the 
photograph was made in 1869 on 
Government contract by Charles 
Burt of Brooklyn and was first used 
on the $100 U. S. Treasury note of 
1869. The picture has since been used 
on the $100 legal tender note of 1880, 
the $1 silver certificate of 1899, the 
$5 Federal Reserve notes of 1914, 
1915, and 1918, and all $5 bills since 
1923. It also appears on the $1,000 
Series E, H, J, and K U. S. Savings 
Bonds and has been used on the fol- 
lowing postage stamps: the 4-cent 
brown stamps of 1890 and 1894, the 
5-cent blue stamp of 1903, the 3-cent 
violet stamp of 1923, and the 5-cent 
Chinese commemorative stamp of 
1942. 

Whether any particular purpose 
prompted the making of this photo- 
graph is uncertain. But it was taken 
only a short time before Abraham 
Lincoln was nominated to run for re- 
election, and Brady himself reported 
that Secretary of State William H. 
Seward had made arrangements to 
have some portraits of the President 
made for Treasury Department use 
on bank notes. Lincoln’s campaign 
manager was Henry J. Raymond, 
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picture-minded editor of the New 
York Times, who had been attempt- 
ing to start a news-picture magazine. 


This is one of the few good por- 
traits of Lincoln. Earlier portraits 
have been described as representing 
the “sad, scrawny, intricate character 
who sat at the helm in the storm 
center in Washington” or as “the sad, 
melancholy expression of the man 
without a glimpse of the features 
which were so often illuminated by 
some kindly act.” This photograph, 
however, does reflect the character of 
the President and perhaps his con- 
cern over the issues of the day. 

Of the Library of Congress photo- 
graph, Benjamin P. Thomas, a trus- 
tee of the Illinois State Historical Li- 
brary and Lincoln biographer, says: 
“This is probably the most precious 
and certainly the most celebrated of 
Brady’s many valued legacies to his- 
tory and photography. It is most ap- 
propriate that it should come to 
haven among the many treasures of 
our great national library.” And Dr. 
Paul M. Angle, Director of the Chi- 
cago Historical Society, comments: 
“In that plate you have a great 
rarity, for I suppose that no more 
than half a dozen original Lincoln 
negatives exist today. You also have 
a great historical document. Photo- 
graphs of Lincoln have been copied 
and recopied so often that much of 
the original realism has been lost. 
The maze of lines in the man’s face, 
the leathery skin, the streaks of gray 
in the hair and beard have almost 
disappeared. Now, from this plate, 
you can make prints that will show 
Lincoln as he was.” 

The Library has made two copy 
negatives from the Brady negative 
presented by Mr. Rabinowitz. One 
of them has been retouched to repair 
insofar as possible the damage that 
has occurred since the photograph 
was made. The other is a true copy 
of the original negative. Scholars and 
other persons who want photographs 
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derived from the Brady negative can 
choose between the true copy and 
the retouched copy. Inquiries con- 
cerning purchase of such photographs 
should be addressed to the Library’s 
Photoduplication Service. 

esa ee 


Librarians will be able to study the 
major problems and newest develop- 
ments in the audio-visual field at a 
special workshop to be held in Los 
Angeles, June 19-21, for the three 
days preceding the American Library 
Association’s Summer Conference 
there. 

The workshop is being sponsored 
jointly by the library schools on the 
Berkeley campus of the University of 
California and at the University of 
Southern California, and by the 
American Library Association’s Au- 
dio-Visual Board. 

The place of audio-visual materials 
—including the use of non-commer- 
cial educational television—in libra- 
ries of all types and in library educa- 
tion will be studied and discussed. A 
workshop steering committee is for- 
mulating a program in which the 
field’s major problems and questions 
will be considered. It is expected that 
the University of Southern Califor- 
nia’s new television station will be 
available to the workshop for demon- 
stration purposes. 

Irving Lieberman, director of 
the Carnegie-supported audio-visual 
project on the Berkeley campus, is 
chairman of the steering committee 
for the workshop. Persons interested 
in further details should write to him 
at the School of Librarianship, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 4, Cal- 
ifornia. 

* * ok * 

The Library of Congress, with the 
cooperation of book publishers 
throughout the country, has initiated 
a new procedure designed to make 
printed catalog cards for new books 
available by the time the books 
themselves are released. To accom- 
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plish this, publishers are being asked 
to send a copy of each book they 
publish to the Library as soon as 

bound copies are available. . 

In this way, the Library can print 
catalog cards before the book’s pub- 
lication date, and libraries and other 
card users will be able to order the 
printed cards at the same time they 
order the books. The books received 
under this plan will provide material 
for the comprehensive survey of pub- 
lishing on which the Library’s United 
States Quarterly Book Review is 
based. 

This project is a second step in a 
program in which publishers and the 
Library of Congress are cooperating. 
More than a year ago, with the en- 
couragement of the American Book 
Publishers Council, the Library be- 
gan assigning catalog card numbers 
for forthcoming books when publish- 
ers requested such numbers. These 
numbers become a part of the print- 
er’s copy and are printed in the book 
on the page containing the copyright 
statement. 

The catalog card number printed 
in the book—and listed after publi- 
cation in the Weekly Record of Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, the Cumulative Book 
Index, the American Library Asso- 
ciation’s Booklist, and the United 
States Quarterly Book Review—en- 
ables the 9,000 libraries that sub- 
scribe to the Library of Congress cat- 
alog card service to order printed 
catalog cards quickly and econcmic- 
ally. Cards ordered by number are 
cheaper than those ordered by author 
and title. By purchasing the printed 
cards from the Library, libraries are 
able to save cataloging time as well 
as printing costs. 

The new plan will improve two of 
the Library’s services to the book 
world: Its catalog card service will 
be even more useful, and the Quar- 
terly Book Review will be able to 
give more comprehensive and timely 
coverage of important books. Pub- 
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lishers will benefit by the better cov- 
erage in the Book Review, and it is 
possible also that the money that 
libraries save by purchasing the 
printed catalog cards by number will 
enable them to buy more books. 

As soon as the books arrive at the 
Library, they will be cataloged on a 
high-priority schedule. The Book 
Review staff will then examine each 
book, decide whether it is eligible for 
review, and if it appears to be eligi- 
ble, assign it to a suitable expert for 
review. Insofar as possible, the books 
will be assigned to reviewers in the 
order they are received. 

No change in the selection policies 
of the Book Review is contemplated. 
Only books that are considered to 
make a contribution to knowledge 
will be reviewed. Beginning with the 
March 1953 issue (Vol. IX, No. 1), 
however, each issue will contain re- 
views of books scheduled for publica- 
tion up to the distribution date of 
that number instead of reviews of 
books published during the preceding 
quarter, i.e., the March 1953 number 
will contain reviews of some books 
published during January, February, 
and even March 1953 instead of only 
books published during October, No- 
vember, and December 1952. 

ss. e¢ 8 © 


You have certainly heard of The 
Wonderful World of Books which 
was published in February, 1953, in 
two editions—a Mentor 35 cent edi- 
tion and a hard cover $2 edition by 
Houghton Mifflin. 

The American Library Association 
is one of the several sponsors of the 
book. Others who cooperated include 
the Adult Education Association of 
the U.S. A., the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council, Inc., the American 
Booksellers Association, the National 
Council of Teachers of English, the 
Sears, Roebuck Foundation, and the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture Extension Service. About 20 
of the 70 chapters were written by 
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librarians. The book is attractively il- 
lustrated by Robert Osborne. 

The ALA believes the book will 
most certainly be of interest to ac- 
tual and potential readers and have 
been and are anxious to promote it 
in as many ways as possible. 

es 2 8 


Librarians working with children 
and young people in either public li- 
braries or in schools are eligible to 
apply for the new E. P. Dutton- John 
Macrae Award for Advanced Study 
in the Field of Library Work with 
Children and Young People, the 
American Library Association an- 
nounces. 

This annual award of $1,000 was 
established in July, 1952, by the E. P. 
Dutton Company as part of its cen- 
tennial celebration. It is in honor of 
two former presidents of the com- 
pany. 

The award is made and is admin- 
istered by the American Library As- 
sociation. For 1953, a special commit- 
tee was appointed by the Executive 
Board of the ALA to work out plans 
for the award and to select the can- 
didate to receive it. The committee 
includes representatives of the ALA 
Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People and the American 
Association of School Librarians and 
the Board of Education for Libra- 
rianship. The representative of the 
last named group, Mrs. Frances 
Spain, is chairman of the committee. 

Proposals submitted must indicate 
clear possibilities of contributing to 
library service to children and young 
people as well as to the professional 
growth of the recipient. The award 
may be used for formal advanced 
study in librarianship or related fields 
or for informal advanced study and 
investigation through directed serv- 
ices in an established children’s or 
young people’s department in a pub- 
lic library or in a school library, or 
through other appropriate projects. 
Applications for the 1953-54 award 
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must be received by April 15. An- 
nouncement of the result will be 
made by May 15. For further details 
and application blanks write to: Mrs. 
Frances Lander Spain, Chairman, 
E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award 
Committee, School of Library Sci- 
ence, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles 7, California. 
* * * * & 


Written because of popular de- 
mand, The Circus Adventure, by 
Enid Blyton (St. Martin’s Press, 
1953), seventh in a series featuring 
four English children—Philip and 
Dinah Mannering, Jack and Lucy 
Trent—is even more colorful than the 
stories preceding it. 

Bill Cunningham, a secret service 
man, who as Bill Smugs, has been 
a friend of the four children since 
“The Island Adventure,” sets the 
scene for a super adventure when he 
brings home Gustavus Barmilevo, an 
eleven-year-old stranger for a sev- 
eral weeks stay. The mystery, of 
course, concerns the very odd Gussy, 
who doesn’t seem to fit into either 
the home life or the high-spirited in- 
terests of the Mannering-Trent four- 
some. 

Aeroplanes, a foreign land, a castle 
and circus all figure in an action- 
packed, exciting mystery, starring 
Philip and Jack. Kiki, Jack’s pet 
parrot, with a larger vocabulary than 
ever, co-stars with Philip in a foreign 
circus act, and Philip’s pet dormouse 
takes part in a rescue. 

Spies and villains give the children 
—particularly the boys—plenty of 
opportunity to display their detective 
abilities. All the principal characters 
—animal and human—come in on 
the climax, and there is a happy end- 
ing for every one except, of course, 
the villains. 

That the adventure couldn’t have 
happened in America, and seems in- 
credible even in a European setting, 
probably will heighten rather than 
lessen the vicarious enjoyment of 
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avid mystery fans in the junior high 
group. The Circus Adventure has all 
the suspense, minus the horror, of an 
adult “Who-dun-it.” 
ALMA LUNDEEN, 
Consultant, Institutional 
Libraries, Illinois State Library. 


* * *£ *K 


A fire service library at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California has 
been proposed as part of the fire ad- 
ministration program of the School 
of Public Administration and will be 
sponsored jointly by the Southern 
California Division of the California 
Fire Chiefs Association and the uni- 
versity. 

Quite appropriately the first donor 
to the $10,000 drive for the establish- 
ment of this library was Fire Chief 
John Alderson of the City of Los An- 


geles. 
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The importance as library mate- 
rials of the ever-increasing number 
of sound recordings is reflected in a 
new pamphlet published by the Li- 
brary of Congress. Entitled Rules for 
Descriptive Cataloging in the Library 
of Congress: Phonorecords, the pam- 
phlet outlines the Library’s rules for 
cataloging all types of sound record- 
ings—phonograph discs and cylin- 
ders, wire and tape _ recordings, 
player-piano rolls, and the like. 

The rules, formulated in the Li- 
brary with the assistance of special- 
ists in recorded materials, are de- 
signed to aid catalogers in the -Li- 
brary of Congress and in other libra- 
ries that have adopted the same cata- 
loging system. Because the Library 
prints catalog cards not only for itself 
but for sale to other libraries and in- 
dividuals, its cataloging rules are of 
a national importance. With the 
publication of these rules, the Library 
also announces its plans to offer a 
printed catalog card service for re- 
cordings comparable to its estab- 
lished service in the field of printed 
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materials and motion pictures and 
film strips. 

The systematic cataloging of sound 
recordings began about 15 years ago 
in the music divisions of some of the 
larger public and university libraries. 
The first codification of their prac- 
tices was published in 1942 as a 
chapter of the Music Library Asso- 
ciation’s Code for Cataloging Music. 
Many of the rules outlined at that 
time have been retained, but the 
techni¢al changes in the field of 
sound recordings and the growing 
importance of non-musical recordings 
in recent years have necessitated the 
expansion of those rules. 

The rules for the descriptive cata- 
loging of phonorecords supplement 
the Rules for Descriptive Cataloging 
in the Library of Congress, which was 
published in 1949. Both have been 
adopted by the American Library As- 
sociation, but the rules for cataloging 
’ phonorecords have been published in 
a “preliminary edition” to emphasize 
the fact that the Library continues to 
welcome comments and suggestions 
from catalogers and others who use 
the rules. Such comments and sug- 
gestions should be sent to Miss Lu- 
cile M. Morsch, Chief of the Libra- 
ry’s Descriptive Cataloging Division. 

Copies of Rules for Descriptive 
Cataloging in the Library of Con- 
gress: Phonorecords may be obtained 
free from the Card Division, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 
Inquiries concerning the printed card 
service for sound recordings should 
be addressed to Mr. Alpheus L. Wal- 
ter, Chief of the Card Division. 

i a 


During the month word was re- 
ceived of the death of Miss Orpha 
Hopkins. Miss Hopkins had been an 
assistant in the Centralia Public Li- 
brary for many years and had just 
recently retired. 

e-e@ @¢ 6 


To meet the requirements of to- 
day’s record buyers, the Library of 
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Congress has issued four of its most 
popular albums of recorded folk 
songs and poetry on long-playing, 
33¥-r.p.m. records. These record- 
ings previously were available only 
in albums, each of which contained 
five 78-r.p.m. records, but in the 
more compact, long-playing form, 
the entire contents of an old album 
will occupy only the two sides of a 
single microgroove record. 


Two of the four albums that have 
been reproduced on _  long-playing 
records are from the Library’s 
“Twentieth Century Poetry in Eng- 
lish” series and the other two are 
from the “Folk Music of the United 
States and Latin America” series. 
The Library expects to reissue all its 
albums of recorded folk music and 
poetry readings on long-playing rec- 
ords and to issue all future recordings 
in both of these series only in the 
long-playing form. 


One of the poetry albums now 
available on a long-playing record is 
T. S. Eliot’s reading of his poems, 
“The Wasteland,” “Ash Wednes- 
day,” and “Sweeney Among the 
Nightingales” (78-r.p.m. album No. 
P3; long-playing record No. P L3). 
The other album of poetry available 
at both speeds is Robert Frost’s read- 
ing of his “The Witch of Coos,” “The 
Mountain,” “The Gift Outright,” 
“The Runaway,” and a number of 
his shorter poems (78-r.p.m. album 
No. P6; long-playing record No. 
P L6). 

One of the folk song albums that 
has been issued on long-playing 
records contains examples of Negro 
folk expression as represented in re- 
ligious music (78-r.p.m. album No. 
AAFS 10; long-playing record No. 
AAFS L 10). The other album of 
folk songs now available on a long- 
playing record as well as on 78-r.p.m. 
discs contains Anglo-American songs 
and ballads, including “Lord Bate- 
man,” “Froggie Went a-Courting,” 
“Sourwood Mountain,” and other 
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familiar songs of this type (78-r.p.m. 
album No. AAFS 12; long-playing 
record No. AAFS L 12). 

The Library’s recorded folk music 
and poetry may be purchased only 
from the Recording Laboratory, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, 
D. C. The long-playing records are 
$4.50 each, plus the 10 per cent ex- 
cise tax and the shipping cost. Cata- 
logs that list the albums available 
and the prices for the 78-r.p.m. al- 
bums in the “Twentieth Century 
Poetry in English” and the “Folk 
Music of the United States and Latin 
America” series cost 5 and 10 cents, 
respectively, and may be obtained 
from the Recording Laboratory. 


es ws 
ELSIE McKAY RETIRES 


It was with a deep sense of regret 
we heard the news that Elsie McKay, 
librarian of the Oak Park Public Li- 
brary, was planning to retire shortly 
after the first of the year. To many 
of us from the immediate suburban 
area who knew her well and worked 
with her on many cooperative library 
projects, she was a symbol of the 
library she so faithfully served for a 
little more than 28 years. Under her 
capable leadership, the Oak Park 
Library blazed a pioneer path and 
showed the constant progress that 
won for it not only local but state- 
wide recognition, reflecting great 
credit on the community and serving 
as an inspiration in patterns of 
service to many libraries in the sur- 
rounding areas. 

Oak Park will long remember her 
as a community benefactor for she 
endowed that Library with riches far 
beyond the realm of material treas- 
ures. She set and maintained a high 
standard of achievement for herself 
and her staff despite any difficulties 
encountered, and we will be wise to 
take lessons from this Librarian who 
epitomized all those sterling qualities 
embodied in her career of librarian- 
ship. She modestly disclaimed all 
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credit, but it was under her capable 
direction that giant strides in special 
services were made. These included 
hospital library service, messenger 
service for shut-ins, the sponsoring of 
many adult education programs as 
Great Books, American Heritage and 
film forums; a fine record collection 
and a Friends of the Library group 
to mention but a few. Behind this 
development recorded over these 
years, Miss McKay stands as a per- 
sonality more easily felt than de- 
scribed. It has not only been these 
executive qualities that commanded 
our respect, but particularly the fact 
that through them all she has given 
in ways too little known because of 
her essential modesty. Her thought- 
ful interest in individuals and her 
never-failing response to demands 
made on her time not only by her 
own community but by many of the 
Librarians in the West Suburban 
area will never be forgotten. I, too, 
was one of these Librarians ever to 
receive from her an unfailing source 
of wisdom and kindly suggestions for 
many of my own library problems. 
Again, her readiness to take part in 
functions such as the West Suburban 
Library Club, to which she so graci- 
ously played hostess for many years 
and in which group she always main- 
tained a vital interest, cannot be 
overlooked as well as other profes- 
sional organizations as the American 
Library Association, Chicago Library 
Club and the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation. 

The end of January, she left the 
Village to which she came as Libra- 
rian in September, 1924, to return to 
Albany, New York, the home of her 
sister who is also a retired Librarian. 
While having the above picture taken 
at her library desk, shortly before 
her retirement, and being interviewed 
by a reporter from the local com- 
munity paper, she made the remark 
that wherever she is the Oak Park 
Library “will always be dear to my 
heart.” 
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On January 23d, fourteen Libra- 
rians from surrounding communities 
who admired her so much feted her 
at a farewell luncheon at the Oak 
Park Arms Hotel. On that occasion 
we also told her that wherever her 
years of retirement take her, whether 
this new freedom from library duties 
consists of a combination of domestic 
life, travelling far and wide which 
she so dearly loves, or having all that 
leisure time just “to read” a pleasure 
her busy professional life kept her 
from having to the fullest extent, we 
will always think of her and wish her 
real joy and contentment in this new 
life ahead. Even though miles now 
separate us, we want her to know 
that she, too, “will always be dear to 
the hearts of all Illinois Librarians.” 

VERNELL C. DAMMEIER, 
Librarian, Maywood Public 
Library and member, Advisory 
Committee, 

Illinois State Library. 
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Libraries in Illinois will be inter- 
ested in the announcement of the 
John Cotton Publicity Awards con- 
test for 1953. This annual contest 
Awards for 1953 will be given for the 
best cross-sections of library pub- 
licity in the year ending December, 
1952 or, if preferred, the school year 
may be used. 

Entries will be considered in the 
following groups: 


Public Libraries by population of 
community. 

County and Regional Libraries by 
population of area served. 

School libraries. 

College and university libraries. 

Service Libraries by branch of 
service. 

Miscellaneous — special libraries, 
state and regional libraries, li- 
brary associations. 


Awards and honorable mentions 
will be given at the discretion of the 
judges. If entries in any group are 
not of award calibre, in the opinion 
of the judges, no award will be made 
in that group. 

Entry forms must be by May 15, 
1953 and sent to: 

John Cotton Dana Publicity 
Awards Contest, 

Care of Wilson Library 
Bulletin, 

950 University Avenue, 

New York 52, New York. 


* * * * 


Yes, indeed we were interested— 
and we thought our readers would be 
in this letter: 


“I am copying here for your use 
the material describing the lesson on 
‘Good Reading for Children’ that was 
in the Jackson County home adviser’s 
annual report this year. It was as 
follows: 

“ ‘Leaders discussed “Good Read- 
ing for Children” in all units in No- 
vember and the books borrowed from 
the Illinois State Library, a packet 
of 25 for each two units, were avail- 
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able through the month of December. 
The topic was of particular interest 
before Christmas and the information 
is now being used. Leaders, of course, 
‘have had an especially good time 
with the books. In most cases the 
leaders were interested because of 
their own children and they have had 
an opportunity to see the reaction 
of these children to what they have 
learned from the books. Time after 
time the adviser has been told that 
children coming home from school, 
as the discussion was being finished, 
of their immediate settling on the 
floor to explore the book box and to 
zsead. Two leaders who had been con- 
cerned about reading habits in their 
own two children were amazed at 
their interest in the books and their 
use of them. The lesson has opened 
a new field to mothers in the county. 
One leader has already repeated the 
discussion for the P.T.A. in their con- 
solidated school and others are plan- 
ning similar uses beyond their home 
bureau units.’ 

“That is all she had to say in the 
brief space allowed in her annual nar- 
rative report. I thought you would be 
interested in knowing how she re- 
ported this lesson. 

Sincerely yours, 
/s/ HELEN MARSHALL, 

Extension Specialist in Child De- 

velopment and Parent Education.” 


* *£ £ K 


Lester L. Filson, librarian of the 
Joliet Public Library for the past 
nine years, resigned in November. 
Mr. Filson served as a member of the 
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library board for ten years, while he 
was editor-in-chief and assistant 
manager of the Herald News in 
Joliet. As an individual he held the 
distinction of being one of the few 
Joliet residents who has been listed 
in “Who’s Who in America.” During 





the term Mr. Filson served as libra- 
rian he was continuously active in 
making library service at the Joliet 
Library the best possible. He was 
active in state and national library 
groups and constantly striving to 
keep not only himself but his staff 
alert to modern techniques in library 
science as well as an awareness and 
knowledge of all library materials. 
Mr. Filson and his wife plan to spend 
the winter in warmer climates and 
he will devote his time to his farm 
lands in Oklahoma and property in- 
terests in Kansas. 

Mr. Arthur Whitenack, formerly 
librarian of the Ottawa Public Li- 
brary, has succeeded Mr. Filson. 





